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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  DIVISION  OF  IMMIGRATION  AND 

AMERICANIZATION 

On  November  30,  1928,  the  Division  of  Immigration  and  Americaniza- 
tion completed  its  ninth  year  as  successor  to  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of 
Immigration.  The  duties  of  the  Division  are  imposed  upon  it  by  General 
Laws,  Chapter  69,  section  11  and  are  outlined  by  statute  as  follows: 

"The  director  of  the  division  of  immigration  and  Americanization 
with  the  approval  of  the  advisory  board  thereof,  shall  employ  such 
methods,  consistent  with  law,  as  in  its  judgment,  will  tend  to  bring 
into  sympathetic  and  mutually  helpful  relations  the  commonwealth 
and  its  residents  of  foreign  origin,  protect  immigrants  from  exploita- 
tion and  abuse,  stimulate  their  acquisition  and  mastery  of  English, 
develop  their  understanding  of  American  government,  institutions 
and  ideals,  and  generally  promote  their  assimilation  and  naturaliza- 
tion. For  the  above  purposes,  the  division  may  co-operate  with  other 
officers  and  departments  of  the  commonwealth  and  with  all  public 
agencies,  federal,  state  or  municipal.  It  may  investigate  the  exploita- 
tion or  abuse  of  immigrants  and  in  making  any  investigation  may 
require  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  books  and  documents  relating  to  the  matter  under  investi- 
l      gation." 

Advisory  Board  Changes 

During  the  year  two  members  were  appointed  to  the  Advisory  Board. 
Mrs.  Benjamin  May  of  Needham,  who  had  previously  filled  out  the  unex- 
pired term  of  the  late  Domenick  D'Allesandro,  was  reappointed  for  the 
customary  three-year  term.  Mr.  B.  Preston  Clark,  president  of  the  Plym- 
outh Cordage  Company  and  well  known  in  social  service  circles  for  his  in- 
terest in  public  causes,  notably  in  the  Lincoln  House,  the  famous  settle- 
ment house  at  Boston,  was  appointed,  December  1927,  for  three  years. 

Extension  of  Work 

The  most  outstanding  accomplishment  of  the  Division  during  the  past 
year  has  been  the  planned  and  accomplished  extension  of  the  work  to  cities 
of  the  Commonwealth  not  previously  reached  and  increased  service  to 
those  to  which  the  work  already  had  been  extended. 

Two  branches,  Springfield  and  New  Bedford,  were  established  at  the 
outset  of  the  work  to  reach  the  western  and  southern  sections  of  the  State. 
Later,  at  the  request  of  the  citizens  of  Fall  River,  and  because  of  the 
problem  of  illiteracy  there,  the  Fall  River  office  was  opened.  The  fourth 
branch,  Lawrence,  centrally  located  in  the  manufacturing  district  of  the 
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Merrimack  valley,  was  established  to  reach  Essex  County  and  such  parts 
of  Middlesex  County  as  are  not  easily  accessible  from  Boston. 

The  Springfield  district  has  always  been  the  largest  from  the  point  of 
view  of  territory  extending  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  state  and  from  the  western  limit  of  the  state  to  the  eastern  edge 
of  Worcester  County.  Last  May  Worcester  County  was  separated  from 
the  Springfield  district  and  allocated  to  the  Boston  district.  Under  the 
old  arrangement  it  was  only  possible  for  the  Springfield  district  immigra- 
tion agent  to  visit  the  city  of  Worcester  one  evening  a  week  and  the  other 
large  cities  and  towns  in  the  district  once  or  twice  a  year.  Under  the 
new  arrangement  a  full  day  each  week  is  devoted  to  the  city  of  Worcester 
and  two  full  days  each  month  to  Fitchburg  and  the  adjacent  communities 
of  Leominster,  Gardner  and  Clinton.  The  Springfield  office,  after  the 
release  of  Worcester  county,  has  extended  the  work  to  other  sections  of 
the  western  part  of  the  state  and  a  regular  schedule  is  now  maintained  to 
Greenfield,  Pittsfield,  Adams,  Northampton  and  Holyoke. 

The  schedule  of  the  Lawrence  office  has  been  materially  changed  in  the 
past  year  and  increased  time  given  to  outlying  districts.  Formerly,  the 
district  immigration  agent  had  a  bi-monthly  Sunday  schedule  for  Haver- 
hill and  Lowell.  Now  a  weekly  schedule  is  maintained  with  an  evening 
office  hour  at  both  cities.  The  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  district 
have  been  visited  and  contact  made  with  some  public  official  for  reference 
of  cases.  A  regular  schedule  of  visits  has  been  established  for  Gloucester, 
Amesbury,  Peabody  and  Salem. 

The  Fall  River  office  has  extended  the  work  on  a  regular  weekly  sched- 
ule to  Taunton  where  an  office  has  been  supplied  by  the  city  for  an  evening 
office  hour  once  a  week. 

The  New  Bedford  office  is  so  situated  that  it  has  not  seemed  practical 
to  establish  any  regular  outposts  for  the  work.  The  district  immigration 
agent  has  gone  to  Brockton  on  particular  cases  and  has  co-operated  with 
the  school  authorities  there  as  requested.  He  has  made  contacts  with 
several  other  communities,  notably  Provincetown,  Wareham  and  Nan- 
tucket and  has  made  arrangements  for  reference  of  particular  cases.  The 
train  and  trolley  connections  are  not  good  in  the  district,  and  because  of 
this  and  other  local  conditions,  no  definite  schedule  of  calls  or  sub-offices 
has  been  planned  for. 

At  the  present  time  the  Division  maintains  its  principal  office  at  the 
State  House,  Boston,  and  its  branch  offices  at  Fall  River,  Lawrence,  New 
Bedford  and  Springfield.  By  co-operative  effort  with  local  communities 
part  time  service,  either  in  the  evening  or  afternoon,  is  maintained  at 
Fitchburg,  Worcester,  Adams,  Greenfield,  Holyoke,  Northampton,  Pitts- 
field,  Taunton,  Amesbury,  Beverly,  Gloucester,  Haverhill,  Lowell  and  Pea- 
body.  The  extension  of  the  work  to  these  fourteen  communities  with  no 
additional  rental  charges  has  been  the  distinct  achievement  of  the  past 
year.  State-wide  contacts  have  been  made,  by  this  extension  work  and 
through  our  regularly  maintained  offices,  with  nineteen  localities  situated 
at  distant  points  throughout  the  State. 

Boston  Office 

Citizenship 

Requests  for  information  concerning  the  naturalization  procedure,  help 
in  the  matter  of  filling  out  the  blanks  for  this  technical  process,  and  in- 
formation concerning  the  citizenship  status  of  the  individual  inquirer  are 
always  leading  items  in  our  classification  of  service.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected the  presidential  campaign  of  1928  gave  an  added  impetus  to  nat- 
uralization and  stimulated  as  well  a  keener  interest  on  questions  of  doubt- 
ful citizenship. 

Among  the  inquirers  concerning  citizenship  status  were  many  persons 
born  without  the  territory  of  the  United  States  who  derived  citizenship 
through  the  naturalization  of  their  parents  or  because  the  parents  were 
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native  born.  It  was  a  simple  matter,  in  most  cases,  to  ascertain  the  law 
which  granted  the  desired  citizenship  and  assist  in  making  its  application 
in  the  individual  case.  The  greater  difficulty  came  in  advising  the  in- 
quirers how  to  obtain  proof  of  such  derivative  citizenship.  Many  persons 
found  considerable  difficulty  in  locating  birth  records  for  dates  years 
back.  In  some  such  cases  correspondence  was  undertaken  to  locate  bap- 
tismal or  birth  records;  in  others,  affidavits  taken  of  persons  who  had 
personal  knowledge  of  the  birth  were  deemed  acceptable  proof.  Those 
who  claimed  citizenship  on  the  naturalization  of  the  parent  sometimes 
found  a  difficulty  in  that  the  citizenship  certificate,  when  available,  often 
did  not  bear  the  names  of  the  children  who  derived  citizenship.  Since 
June  29,  1906,  naturalization  certificates  bear  the  names  of  the  children 
but  prior  to  that  time  no  such  record  was  made.  The  difficulty  of  securing 
proof  for  derivative  citizenship  presents  an  acute  problem.  In  the  last 
Annual  Report  of  the  Federal  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  matter  and  a  pos- 
sible solution  is  discussed  as  follows : 

"There  is  especial  need  for  the  early  enactment  of  legislation  pro- 
viding for  the  issuance  of  certificates  of  citizenship  to  those  who  have 
derived  citizenship  through  the  naturalization  of  others;  that  is  to 
persons  of  foreign  birth  who  have  become  citizens  through  the  nat- 
uralization of  parent  or  of  the  husband  but  did  not  themselves  peti- 
tion for  naturalization.  Since  the  act  of  June  29,  1906,  became  oper- 
ative more  than  2,500,000  petitioners  have  become  citizens  and  have 
received  certificates  of  citizenship.  Not  all  these  petitions  bore  the 
names  of  wives  or  children  who  would  derive  citizenship  from  the 
naturalization  of  the  petitioners,  but  as  a  large  proportion  carried 
the  names  of  several  such  relatives  it  may  be  safe  to  assume  that  as 
many  persons  have  derived  citizenship  in  this  way  as  have  obtained 
it  through  petition.  All  who  have  so  derived  citizenship  or  who  have 
acquired  it  otherwise  but  who  have  not  received  certificates  are  sub- 
jected to  embarrassment  in  establishing  their  claims  to  that  status. 
It  should  be  legally  possible  to  issue  certificates  to  such  citizens,  but 
only  if  they  are  actually  in  the  United  States  and  appear  before  an 
officer  of  the  Naturalization  Service  to  receive  them.  Each  should 
be  required  to  take  the  oath  of  abjuration  of  former  allegiance  and 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  before  receiving  the  cer- 
tificate." 

Probably  the  greater  part  of  the  inquiries  concerning  individual  citizen- 
ship status  came  from  women  who  wTere  eager  and  anxious  to  register 
and  vote  but  who  were  doubtful  of  their  citizenship.  So  far  as  a  single 
woman  is  concerned  the  naturalization  laws  have  always  provided  oppor- 
tunities for  her  naturalization  in  the  same  manner  as  for  men.  There 
are  now  three  distinct  laws  however,  affecting  the  citizenship  of  married 
women.  The  first,  that  passed  in  1855,  granted  American  citizenship  to 
every  alien  woman  who  was  then  married  or  who  might  thereafter  marry 
an  American  citizen.  The  second,  passed  in  1907,  took  away  American 
citizenship  from  any  American  woman  who  married  a  foreigner.  The 
most  recent  law,  the  Cable  Act  of  1922,  permits  an  American  woman  to 
marry  a  foreigner  without  loss  of  her  own  citizenship  provided  she  does 
not  marry  a  foreigner  ineligible  to  citizenship,  and  provides  also  that  an 
alien  woman  marrying  an  American  citizen  no  longer  derives  citizenship 
from  her  marriage,  although  it  still  reserves  to  her  certain  privileges  in 
a  modified  naturalization  procedure.  The  Cable  Act,  however,  does  not 
take  away  American  citizenship  from  any  women  who  gained  it  by  mar- 
riage prior  to  1922,  nor  does  it  give  back  the  American  citizenship  lost 
by  an  American  woman  through  her  marriage  to  an  alien  prior  to  that 
date,  although  it  provides  a  modified  naturalization  procedure  of  benefit 
to  such  women.  The  present  confusion  of  the  situation  results  from  a 
variance  not  only  in  the  actual  laws,  but  in  their  interpretation  by  dif- 
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ferent  State,  Federal  and  city  departments.  The  proper  application  of 
the  particular  law  to  a  given  case  is  largely  a  matter  determined  by  the 
dates  of  the  marriage. 

Altogether  we  had  over  nineteen  hundred  inquiries  concerning  citizen- 
ship. Not  all  of  these  inquirers  sought  definition  of  their  citizenship 
status,  however,  as  the  majority,  in  fact,  were  aliens  who  merely  sought 
advice  as  to  the  naturalization  procedure.  Many  such  requests  came  by 
mail.  The  booklet,  "The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  with  Sugges- 
tions for  those  Preparing  for  Citizenship,"  which  was  prepared  to  give 
the  salient  points  on  the  naturalization  procedure,  has  been  reprinted  and 
distributed  generally  during  the  year. 

Nearly  eleven  hundred  persons  came  to  the  Boston  office  for  assistance 
in  filling  out  the  application  for  first  papers  of  American  citizenship.  The 
greater  number  seeking  the  service  were  recent  arrivals,  the  majority 
having  entered  the  country  since  1921.  The  young  men  and  women  from 
the  British  Isles  who  make  up  the  greater  part  of  the  Massachusetts  im- 
migration of  today  seem  eager  to  acquire  citizenship  and  rarely  delay  a 
year  before  taking  the  first  step. 

The  usual  practice  of  listing  the  names  of  those  persons  who  declared 
their  intention  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States  at  the  United 
States  District  Court  at  Boston  has  been  followed  this  year.  A  brief  no- 
tice is  sent  to  each  of  these  persons  when  the  time  arrives  for  taking  the 
final  step  to  citizenship.  Approximately  fifteen  thousand  such  notices 
were  mailed  this  year.  The  response  to  this  notification  has  been  uni- 
formly good. 

Over  four  thousand  persons  were  assisted  in  filling  out  the  preliminary 
form  for  petition  for  naturalization.  These  persons,  too,  were  in  the 
main,  arrivals  since  1921,  although  a  fair  proportion  of  persons  long  resi- 
dent are  represented  in  this  group.  This  particular  service,  although 
apparently  largely  clerical,  really  requires  careful  interviewing  and  pa- 
tient and  thoughtful  help  before  the  twenty-nine  questions  comprising 
the  blank  are  satisfactorily  answered.  Many  of  those  assisted  would  be 
themselves  incapable  of  filling  out  these  forms  although  they  lack  neither 
general  intelligence  nor  practical  knowledge  of  American  government. 
For  nearly  four  hundred  persons  for  whom  preliminary  forms  were  filled 
out,  additional  service  was  given  in  ascertaining  the  status  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  the  registration  for  the  draft  in  the  World  War.  The  need  for 
this  particular  service  is  now  diminishing  and  as  the  years  take  us  away 
from  the  days  of  the  World  War  the  need  of  checking  up  war  records  will 
undoubtedly  gradually  disappear.  We  are  still  frequently  asked  to  secure 
draft  data  for  resident  aliens  who  are  visiting  their  home  lands  who  must 
show  registration  in  the  American  draft  to  satisfy  the  military  authori- 
ties in  their  own  countries. 

Immigration 

Probably  the  greatest  stimulus  to  citizenship  today,  even  stronger  than 
the  keen  political  interest  which  the  last  political  campaign  awakened,  is 
the  present  immigration  law  which  grants  a  non-quota  status  to  the  wife 
and  minor  children  of  American  citizens,  and  preferential  status  to  the 
parents  of  such  citizens.  Men  whose  scholastic  equipment  is  very  meagre 
and  whose  political  interest  is  almost  entirely  lacking  make  heroic  efforts 
to  qualify  for  the  coveted  citizenship  because  they  realize  that  their  citi- 
zenship will  enable  their  families  to  join  them. 

To  acquire  the  privileges  granted  to  citizens  under  the  immigration  law, 
the  citizen  relative  here  must  fill  out  and  file  at  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Immigration  at  Washington,  a  form  of  affidavit  called  "Petition  for  the 
Issuance  of  Immigration  Visa".  The  document  must  be  made  in  duplicate, 
must  be  typewritten,  must  be  sworn  to  before  a  notary,  and  must  be  at- 
tested by  two  citizen  witnesses  who  have  known  the  petitioner  for  at  least 
one  year.    Four  hundred  and  twenty-five  such  petitions  were  executed  at 
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the  Boston  office  last  year,  an  item  of  work  consuming  much  time,  as  the 
forms  comprise  four  sheets  of  legal  size  paper  and  require  detailed  in- 
formation on  numerous  points.  Frequently  supplementary  service  was 
required  in  the  form  of  additional  affidavits  of  identification.  Often  much 
correspondence  was  necessary  to  and  from  Washington  and  to  Consuls 
overseas  before  the  family  was  united. 

On  May  29,  1928,  Congress  passed  Resolution  No.  61,  which  is  an 
amendment  to  the  quota  immigration  law  of  1924.  This  amendment,  as 
mentioned  previously,  enlarged  the  non-quota  classes.  It  also  created  a 
new  preferential  class — the  wives  and  minor  children  of  legally  admitted 
aliens.  The  alien  resident  in  this  country  must  furnish  to  the  Federal 
immigration  authorities  at  the  port  through  which  he  entered  the  coun- 
try data  concerning  his  arrival.  If,  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  he  presents, 
a  record  of  his  arrival  can  be  located,  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration 
at  such  port  will  send  a  verification  of  this  arrival  to  the  American  Consul 
in  the  district  where  the  alien's  relatives  live  and  such  relatives  will  be 
placed  in  the  second  preferential  quota.  It  is  as  yet  too  soon  to  estimate 
the  value  of  this  amendment.  In  some  of  the  countries  which  have  large 
quotas  the  enlargement  of  the  preferential  quota  promises  to  be  helpful. 
For  the  nationality  groups  which  have  the  minimum  quota  of  one  hundred 
a  preference  is  obviously  of  little  value  since  the  waiting  list  on  the  ori- 
ginal preferential  basis  as  previously  granted  is  filled  for  years  to  come. 

Altogether  there  have  been  1,940  requests  for  affidavit  service  or  for 
information  on  immigration  problems  at  the  Boston  office.  Of  this  total, 
778  were  for  affidavits  to  bring  relatives  or  friends;  425  were  the  peti- 
tions, noted  before,  for  relatives  of  citizens  for  whom  non-quota  or  prefer- 
ential status  was  sought,  and  the  remaining  737  requests  were  for  infor- 
mation and  advice  on  immigration  matters. 

Emigration 

Very  few  cases  come  to  our  attention  of  those,  who,  of  their  own  voli- 
tion, wish  to  permanently  sever  the  connections  they  have  made  with 
America.  We  have  made  out  341  applications  for  permits  to  re-enter  the 
United  States  for  aliens  who  seek  to  guarantee  return  in  spite  of  quota 
restrictions  after  a  visit  to  the  homeland.  Three  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
certificates  of  identification  were  made  also  for  persons  born  in  Canada 
and  hence  not  subject  to  quota  restrictions  who  desired  some  means  of 
identifying  themselves  as  residents  of  the  United  States  while  on  trips 
to  Canada. 

A  recent  regulation  of  the  Department  of  Labor  gives  to  each  regularly 
admitted  alien  who  has  immigration  visa  and  legal  admission  an  identi- 
fication card  which  bears  the  official  stamp  of  entry  and  the  photograph 
of  the  person.  In  the  future,  these  identification  cards  should  prove  useful 
to  their  holders  for  travel  documents  and  for  naturalization  purposes. 

Interpretation  and  Translation 

The  Boston  office  has  had  forty-nine  requests  for  interpretation  service 
this  year,  and  ninety-seven  requests  for  translation  of  various  documents 
on  cases  in  which  the  Division  was  asked  to  provide  interpretation  or 
translation  service  only  and  no  other  solution  of  the  problem  presented. 
The  requests  for  interpretation  have  come  usually  from  other  state  de- 
partments not  equipped  with  interpreters  or  from  civic  or  philanthropic 
organizations.  The  translations  are  usually  of  birth  records  for  employ- 
ment purposes,  although  sometimes  we  are  asked  to  translate  legal  docu- 
ments for  other  state  departments.  Miss  Antoinette  Oberti,  who  had  been 
social  worker  with  the  Division  since  1918  was  retired  under  the  Com- 
pulsory Retirement  Law  on  February  9,  1928.  Miss  Oberti's  knowledge 
of  both  written  and  oral  Italian  has  been  a  valuable  asset  in  the  work  of 
the  Division  and  her  retirement  is  a  cause  of  regret  not  only  to  this  Di- 
vision to  which  she  gave  devoted  and  faithful  service,  but  also  to  the  other 
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state  offices  which  have  often  called  upon  her  for  interpretation  and  trans- 
lation. 

Work  With  Netvcomers 

Ninety-four  boats  bringing  passengers  from  Europe  docked  at  the  port 
of  Boston  during  the  past  year  and  were  met  at  the  piers  by  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Division.  With  the  greatly  restricted  immigration  laws  of  the 
present  day,  and  the  recent  administrative  changes  in  the  examination  of 
immigrants  overseas,  there  is  a  naturally  vast  change  in  the  work  at  the 
piers  in  meeting  newcomers.  In  the  past  year,  as  has  been  the  case  prac- 
tically every  year  since  1924,  the  boats  coming  to  Boston  brought  immi- 
grants from  the  British  Isles  with  only  an  occasional  passenger  of  non- 
British  stock.  No  boats  from  the  Mediterranean  have  docked  at  Boston 
since  1924.  The  fact  that  the  newcomers  are  mainly  English  speaking 
eliminates  language  difficulties  but  by  no  means  obviates  the  need  of  work 
at  the  pier.  When  the  passengers  landing  at  Boston  came  from  Central 
Europe  and  Italy,  the  migration  was  largely  of  family  parties  coming  to 
join  husband  and  father  and  part  of  the  day's  routine  consisted  in  lo- 
cating the  boxes  and  trunks  which  contained  the  household  goods  of  the 
family.  Now,  while  there  are  still  family  groups  they  are  not  the  pre- 
dominating element.  More  numerous  are  the  young  men  and  women 
coming  to  seek  work  in  America,  and  destined  usually  to  relatives,  often 
to  uncles,  aunts  or  cousins  whom  they  have  never  seen.  These  young  per- 
sons are  unencumbered  with  any  baggage  but  hand-luggage  and  are 
eager  and  ready  to  step  off  the  pier  as  rapidly  as  they  are  discharged  by 
the  Federal  authorities.  There  are  obvious  difficulties  in  making  proper 
connections  with  relatives  and  since  many  of  the  newcomers  are  minors, 
considerable  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  they  are  safely  sent  on  their 
way.  The  boats  have  frequently  docked  on  Sundays  and  this  circumstance 
has  facilitated,  to  some  degree,  the  immediate  connection  with  the  rela- 
tives who  are  usually  on  hand  on  Sundays  to  welcome  the  newcomers. 

Within  the  past  year  the  Public  Health  Service  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, together  with  officials  of  the  Federal  Immigration  Service,  have 
inspected  all  prospective  immigrants  at  American  Consulates  overseas. 
This  overseas  inspection  has  had  a  noticeable  effect  on  the  number  de- 
tained. It  is  now  unusual  to  have  more  than  one  or  two  held  for  inquiry 
or  detention. 

During  the  past  year  we  have,  as  in  the  past,  copied  from  the  ship's 
manifests  kept  at  the  East  Boston  immigration  Station,  the  names  of  all 
aliens  who  gave  their  permanent  destination  as  Massachusetts.  For  the 
year  covered  by  this  annual  report  we  have  obtained  5,802  names.  Of  this 
number  the  greater  part,  almost  5,000,  gave  their  destination  as  the  cities 
and  towns  included  in  the  Boston  district.  To  each  of  these  newcomers  a 
card  or  letter  has  been  sent  telling  them  of  the  interest  the  Division  has 
in  their  welfare  and  offering  the  facilities  of  the  office.  In  the  cases  of 
young  persons,  we  have  endeavored  also  to  secure  definite  information  as 
to  industrial  placement  and  school  attendance.  The  response  to  our  let- 
ters of  inquiry  has  been  uniformly  good.  Some  have  written  for  advice. 
Others  called  personally  to  discuss  their  problems.  The  question  most 
frequently  asked  by  the  newcomers  concerns  educational  opportunities  in 
the  form  of  trade  and  vocational  classes.  As  might  be  expected  inquiries 
concerning  employment  opportunities  have  been  frequent. 

From  1921  until  July  1928,  Miss  Mary  E.  Power  was  in  charge  of  the 
work  with  newcomers  and  her  gracious  personality  made  her  peculiarly 
adapted  to  officially  greet  and  welcome  newcomers  to  the  Commonwealth. 
Miss  Power  resigned  from  the  Division  last  July  to  enter  the  Probation 
Service  of  the  Suffolk  County  Superior  Court.  Her  work  at  the  piers  has 
been  taken  over  by  two  social  workers  of  the  Division,  Miss  Kiela  and  Mrs. 
Lentino,  who  meet  alternate  boats. 
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Worcester  District 

Permanent  arrangements  have  been  made  for  regular  office  hours  in 
Worcester  through  which  all  applications  for  service  in  the  southern  and 
eastern  part  of  the  district  are  handled.  The  Worcester  office  is  located 
at  90  Franklin  Street,  and  is  furnished  to  us  through  the  co-operation  of 
the  Worcester  School  Department.  Permanent  office  hours  have  also  been 
established  at  Room  8,  City  Hall,  Fitchburg,  from  five  to  eight  p.  m.  on 
the  first  and  third  Thursdays  of  the  month,  to  care  for  the  northern  sec- 
tion of  the  territory.  The  District  Immigration  Agent  has  enjoyed  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  all  agencies  with  whom  he  has  come  in  contact  in 
his  work  in  the  district.  He  wishes  to  express  his  appreciation  in  par- 
ticular to  Miss  Catherine  McHugh,  Director  of  Americanization  in  the 
Worcester  Schools,  whose  courtesy  and  co-operation  in  maintaining  the 
evening  office  hour  have  been  most  helpful,  to  Miss  Margaret  E.  Kielty, 
Director  of  Americanization  in  the  Fitchburg  Schools  who  has  been  of 
much  assistance  there,  to  Miss  Mary  L.  Guyton,  Supervisor  of  Adult  Alien 
Education,  and  to  Mr.  Charles  Herlihy  for  their  suggestions  concerning 
the  district.  Contacts  have  been  established  at  Worcester  with  various 
social  agencies  such  as  the  North  American  Civic  League,  Traveler's  Aid 
Society,  the  American  Legion,  with  various  political  and  naturalization 
clubs  and  with  the  personnel  and  employment  managers  of  large  industrial 
plants. 

In  co-operation  with  the  Directors  of  Americanization  in  Worcester  and 
Fitchburg  notices  have  been  published  from  time  to  time  in  large  indus- 
trial plants  calling  attention  to  the  service  which  interested  persons  may 
obtain  at  our  office.  Publicity  concerning  changes  in  the  naturalization 
or  immigration  laws  which  affect  foreign  born  residents  has  been  obtained 
in  all  the  local  papers,  including  both  American  and  foreign  language 
press,  advising  those  interested  in  such  matters  that  we  are  ready  to  help 
them.  Two  instances  of  this  nature  when  notices  proved  valuable  oc- 
curred when  the  Military  Privileges  of  the  Naturalization  Act  expired 
May  26,  1928,  and  when  the  Amendment  to  the  Immigration  Law  was 
enacted  on  May  29,  1928.  The  notices  in  the  Worcester  papers  and  in  the 
foreign  language  papers  which  circulated  throughout  the  state  regarding 
veterans  brought  a  large  response  from  those  veterans  who  had  not  up  to 
that  time  taken  advantage  of  the  privilege  accorded  them  by  the  natural- 
ization law  which  enabled  them  to  become  citizens  with  very  little  for- 
mality. Some  in  fact  did  not  appear  to  be  aware  of  their  rights  in  the 
matter  until  advised  through  the  papers  that  they  could  call  at  our  office 
and  make  immediate  application  before  the  law  expired.  A  similar  situ- 
ation arose  when  the  last  amendment  to  the  immigration  act  became  law. 
We  immediately  had  several  inquiries  from  men  who  had  not  as  yet  be- 
come citizens  and  were  interested  in  obtaining  the  immigration  of  their 
wives  and  children  into  the  United  States.  It  is  a  source  of  great  satis- 
faction to  us  that  we  have  been  able  to  aid  many  of  these  people. 

In  common  with  all  the  other  branch  offices  of  the  division  our  greatest 
volume  of  work  has  been  in  citizenship  and  immigration.  We  have  had 
450  applications  for  citizenship  and  as  usual  we  assisted  people  in  making 
out  the  application  for  first  and  second  papers.  In  addition  we  have  had 
many  requests  for  citizenship  information  from  persons  who  were  doubt- 
ful as  to  whether  they  were  American  citizens  or  not.  We  are  pleased  to 
have  cleared  up  many  of  these  cases  of  a  doubtful  nature.  We  have  had 
seventy-nine  applications  for  service  on  immigration  matters.  Practi- 
cally all  calls  for  aid  in  immigration  matters  were  handled  through  the 
Worcester  office.  There  was  little  call  for  this  class  of  service  through 
the  Fitchburg  office.  Employment  during  the  year  in  Fitchburg  has  been 
very  poor  and  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  lack  of  applications  in  immi- 
gration and  emigration  matters  as  the  majority  of  the  working  people  in 
that  city  and  in  Leominster  have  been  in  poor  financial  circumstances. 
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However,   at  the  present  time,   conditions   in  that  respect   in  northern 
Worcester  County  are  improving  slowly. 

Because  of  the  employment  situation  there  has  been  little  call  in  the 
district  for  aid  in  emigration  matters.  We  have  ten  such  applications 
listed  and  they  all  came  during  the  summer  months. 

In  the  six  months  period  from  June  1  to  November  30,  1928,  we  handled 
544  applications  for  service.  Of  these  374  were  made  at  the  Worcester 
office  and  170  at  the  Fitchburg  office.  The  calls  came  from  twenty-five 
different  nationalities.  There  is  a  noticeable  increase  in  applications  for 
service  at  Fitchburg  due  to  the  fact  that  since  the  transfer  of  the  terri- 
tory to  the  Boston  district  the  district  immigration  agent  has  been  able  to 
spend  much  more  time  than  the  Springfield  agent  could  devote  to  it.  It  is 
expected  that  there  will  be  an  increase  of  applicants  at  both  Fitchburg 
and  Worcester  offices  during  the  coming  year  due  to  the  fact  that  employ- 
ment conditions  are  better  and  our  work  is  now  better  known  than  for- 
merly. Interested  persons  in  the  district  have  expressed  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Director's  action  in  extending  the  work  of  the  Division  more 
intensively  to  this  section  of  the  state. 

The  Worcester  district  now  has  an  area  of  a  little  under  2,000  square 
miles  with  a  population  of  over  500,000.  About  thirty  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  the  city  of  Worcester  is  foreign  born.  The  cities  of  Fitch- 
burg and  Leominster  with  a  totai  population  of  60,000  have  about  the 
same  percentage  of  foreign  born. 

Fall  River  Office 

The  report  for  the  year  just  completed  indicates  a  constantly  increas- 
ing demand  for  the  various  types  of  service  offered  by  our  Division. 

An  important  development  of  the  year,  was  the  opening  of  the  office  in 
Taunton.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Mayor  McGrath  a  room  in  the  City 
Hall  was  made  available  for  our  use  each  Friday  evening  and  the  service 
has  already  proved  its  value  to  the  foreign-born  of  that  city.  Our  work 
was  introduced  there  by  means  of  church  announcements,  letters  to  the 
presidents  of  various  societies  of  the  foreign-born,  and  a  generous  amount 
of  space  furnished  by  the  newspapers. 

A  gratifying  increase  in  the  number  of  cities  and  towns  of  Massachu- 
setts, from  which  applications  for  service  are  received  is  noted. 

The  sub-normal  industrial  condition  which  still  obtains  in  this  city,  un- 
questionably has  an  adverse  affect  on  the  work  pertaining  to  citizenship 
and  immigration.  However,  it  is  hoped  that  the  proposed  merger  of  our 
factories  will  do  much  toward  alleviating  this  condition. 

Citizenship 

It  is  safe  to  state  that  the  people  of  this  vicinity  are  more  keenly  alive 
to  the  importance  and  desirability  of  citizenship  than  at  any  previous 
time.  This  is  accounted  for  by  various  factors,  not  the  least  of  which 
was  the  National  campaign  for  the  Presidency,  which  did  much  to  stimu- 
late thought  in  this  direction,  and  will,  undoubtedly,  increase  our  oppor- 
tunities for  service  in  citizenship  matters. 

An  invitation  received  from  prominent  persons  in  the  town  of  Somerset, 
enabled  us  to  assist  approximately  one  hundred  persons  of  the  Portuguese 
race,  with  their  first  steps  in  citizenship.  Subsequently  we  co-operated 
with  the  Division  of  Adult  Alien  Education  in  a  successful  effort  to  induce 
the  town  officials  to  inaugurate  classes  in  English  for  the  benefit  of  these 
declarants. 

Another  invitation  from  the  American  Printing  Co.,  officials  here  re- 
sulted in  our  aiding  the  entire  mechanical  department  of  this  plant  with 
their  citizenship  papers. 

The  usual  plan  of  co-operating  with  the  Supervisor  of  Americanization 
here  was  followed  as  in  previous  years  and  resulted  in  our  completing  a 
great  amount  of  citizenship  work  in  the  evening  schools  and  home  classes. 
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It  is  hoped  that  proposed  changes  in  the  naturalization  regulations  will 
be  enacted  at  a  very  early  date.  The  need  of  such  revision  becomes  more 
and  more  apparent  each  year,  when  we  consider  the  large  number  of  per- 
sons in  this  and  other  parts  of  the  country  who  are  denied  citizenship  be- 
cause of  failure  to  locate  Certificates  of  Arrival  for  them.  If  some  means 
can  be  found  of  remedying  this  disability  which  now  acts  as  a  bar  to 
citizenship  for  so  many  aliens  in  the  United  States,  it  would  be  a  step  in 
legislation  which  would  be  of  material  benefit  to  thousands  of  interested 
persons.  Our  experience  has  shown  us  that  various  factors  would  account 
for  the  failure  of  so  many  aliens  to  recall  the  exact  details  of  their  arrival 
in  the  United  States.  Among  the  causes  that  account  for  this  situation, 
might  be  mentioned  the  ignorance  of  our  language  and  tender  age  at  the 
time  of  arrival.  Consequently  a  denial  of  citizenship  to  these  persons 
makes  for  a  grave  hardship. 

Immigration  and  Emigration 

Although  travel  to  Europe  and  the  Azores  Islands  from  this  country 
was  comparatively  light  during  the  summer  season,  the  demand  for  assist- 
ance from  persons  touring  Canada  was  greater  than  previous  years.  I 
feel  that  the  residents  of  this  community  of  the  French  Canadian  race 
are  now  convinced  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  securing  exact  information 
as  to  immigration  requirements  before  commencing  their  visit  to  Canada. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  most  important  services  performed  in  this  de- 
partment is  the  advice  and  help  furnished  persons  here  who  are  desirous 
of  bringing  relatives  from  Canada.  In  the  absence  of  such  information 
these  immigrants  would  be  unable  to  satisfy  the  present  immigration  re- 
quirements, and  would,  therefore,  be  subject  to  great  additional  expense 
and  considerable  delay. 

We  find  that  a  comparatively  small  number  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  enactment  of  the  last  Congress,  pertaining  to  relief  of  separated  fam- 
ilies, by  granting  special  preference  to  the  wives  and  families  of  aliens, 
legally  resident  here.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  give  publicity  to 
this  privilege,  but  it  would  appear  that  the  need  of  such  relief  is  not  ur- 
gent in  this  community. 

Miscellaneous 

The  amicable  relation  that  exists  between  our  office  and  the  insurance 
companies  frequently  permits  of  satisfactory  compromises  in  industrial 
accident  disputes,  that  otherwise  would  require  legal  assistance,  which 
oftentimes  would  be  impracticable,  owing  to  the  small  amounts  of  money 
involved  in  these  cases. 

The  office  is  fortunate  in  having  at  its  disposal  free  legal  advice  from  an 
interested  attorney,  and  undoubtedly,  many  of  our  clients  have  been  saved 
unnecessary  expenditure,  and  possible  exploitation,  through  this  source  of 
assistance,  in  minor  legal  matters. 

During  the  year,  informal  talks  on  the  purpose  and  work  of  the  office 
were  given  before  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Quota  Club,  Men's  Class  of 
the  Union  Methodist  Church,  Board  of  Health  and  District  Nurses,  Agents 
of  the  various  Insurance  Companies.  Several  addresses  were  made  before 
the  various  fraternal  organizations  of  the  foreign-born  on  the  subject  of 
citizenship. 

In  addition  to  the  above  newspaper  articles  describing  the  work  of  the 
office  have  appeared  at  frequent  intervals,  and  we  are  glad  to  state  that 
both  the  English  and  the  foreign-press  appear  very  willing  to  co-operate 
with  us. 

Lawrence  Office 

The  work  at  this  branch  office  has  progressed  in  an  earnest  endeavor 
to  give  real  service  to  the  foreign-born  residents  of  this  district,  which 
includes  all  Essex  County,  except  the  towns  of  Lynnfield,  Saugus,  Nahant, 
Swampscott  and  the  city  of  Lynn;  and  includes  the  towns  of  Tyngsbor- 
ough,  Dracut,  Tewksbury,  Billerica  and  the  city  of  Lowell  in  Middlesex 
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County.  In  the  past,  Lawrence,  Lowell,  Haverhill  and  Amesbury  have 
received  the  benefits  of  the  service  given  by  our  office,  but  our  operations 
have  been  extended  to  include  Peabody,  Beverly  and  Gloucester,  with 
further  extension  planned  to  include  Marblehead,  Ipswich,  Rowley,  New- 
buryport  and  smaller  towns.  Gloucester  has  been  visited  three  times  dur- 
ing the  past  year  and  the  number  of  applicants  far  exceeded  our  expecta- 
tions. The  postmaster  of  this  city  has  been  particularly  helpful  to  us. 
In  addition,  the  secretary  spoke  before  the  Rotary  Club  of  that  city,  on 
June  11,  regarding  the  functions  of  our  bureau. 

We  have  maintained  our  regular  weekly  schedule  for  the  benefit  of 
Lowell  and  Haverhill  residents,  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  offices  of 
both  cities,  and  again  we  wish  to  thank  these  organizations  for  their  splen- 
did spirit  of  co-operation. 

We  are  now  occupying  room  212  as  well  as  room  211  in  the  Bay  State 
Building,  which  allows  us  a  private  office  so  necessary  for  many  of  our 
cases.  Our  office  has  been  used  several  times  in  the  past  year  by  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Rehabilitation  Section  of  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, to  meet  their  applicants  and  we  are  glad  to  co-operate  with  that 
department  without  interrupting  our  service  in  the  slightest  degree. 

The  preponderance  of  cases  have  been,  as  usual,  those  pertaining  to 
citizenship,  immigration  and  emigration,  but  there  is  also  a  diversified 
classification. 

The  total  number  of  applications  for  service  for  the  year  ended  Novem- 
ber 30,  1928,  was  2,893,  as  compared  with  2,362  for  the  previous  year,  an 
increase  of  531. 

We  have  had  a  continuous  demand  for  the  booklet  entitled  "The  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  of  America  with  Suggestions  for  those  Pre- 
paring for  Citizenship."  The  total  number  distributed  during  the  past 
year  was  2,388  of  which  780  were  requested  by  Americanization  Super- 
visors. 

Citizenship 

The  requests  for  aid  and  advice  in  naturalization  problems  numbered 
2,071  as  compared  with  1,461  for  the  previous  year,  an  increase  of  610. 
The  usual  procedure  of  notifying  residents  whose  first  papers  are  two 
years  old  has  been  carried  out  and  lists  containing  the  names  of  these 
people  have  been  furnished  Americanization  supervisors  for  the  purpose 
of  attendance  at  naturalization  classes. 

Another  reason  for  the  demand  for  service  regarding  naturalization 
was  the  recent  national  campaign.  Those  people  who  had  been  born  in 
the  United  States  and  women  who  had  married  prior  or  subsequent  to  the 
Cable  Act  of  September  22,  1922,  wished  to  know  their  status,  definitely. 

Immigration 

Since  the  restricted  immigration  laws  of  1924  were  made  effective  there 
has  been  no  relief  measure  adopted,  particularly  for  separated  families, 
until  the  Act  of  May  29,  1928.  By  that  act  the  wife  and  unmarried  chil- 
dren under  21  years  of  age  of  an  alien  resident  can  obtain  a  quota  prefer- 
ence, but  proof  of  the  husband's  lawful  admission  to  the  United  States 
must  be  furnished  to  the  American  Consul  in  the  district  in  which  the 
family  resides.  The  resultant  good  from  this  amendment  has  not  been 
particularly  noticeable.  The  Department  of  Labor  has  provided  Form  575 
for  this  purpose,  and  a  resident  of  the  United  States  (other  than  an  Amer- 
ican citizen)  may  fill  out  this  declaration  and  forward  it  to  the  immigra- 
tion officer  in  charge  at  the  United  States  port  at  which  he  last  entered. 
If  such  entry  can  be  verified  from  the  records,  the  American  Consul  near- 
est the  family  will  be  so  informed. 

Under  the  above  amendment  American  women  citizens  were  privileged 
to  call  their  husbands,  but  Italy  is  one  country  that  has  already  asserted 
itself  against  this  revision  of  the  law.  Because  of  its  control  of  passports, 
any  foreign  government  has  the  power  to  affect  the  intention  of  the  im- 
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migration  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  in  greater  or  less  degree,  to 
shape  procedure  under  them. 

Emigration 

This  phase  of  our  work  constitutes  to  a  great  extent,  travel  of  Canadian 
residents  to  their  native  villages  to  spend  their  annual  vacations,  and  for 
whom  certificates  of  identification  are  issued.  They  need  no  re-entry  per- 
mit due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  no  quota  restrictions  on  Canada. 

Other  nationalities  derive  benefit  under  this  head  in  the  issuance  of  re- 
entry permits  to  the  United  States,  as  provided  by  the  immigration  law 
of  1924.  To  insure  a  safe  return  from  a  trip  abroad  alien  residents  should 
avail  themselves  of  a  permit,  which  is  ordinarily  valid  for  one  year  but 
can  be  extended,  for  justifiable  reason,  at  any  American  Consulate. 

Miscellaneous 

Last  year's  report  cited  the  case  of  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  born  at 
Post  Mills  Village,  Vermont,  who  at  71  years  of  age  renounced  his  Ameri- 
can citizenship  and  accepted  land  in  Canada,  and  who,  at  the  age  of  85 
years,  we  were  assisting  to  become  a  naturalized  citizen.  This  case  was 
abruptly  closed  when  the  old  gentleman  was  struck  by  an  automobile  and 
injured  so  severely  that  he  died  within  two  weeks  of  the  accident. 

A  young  man  born  in  Lawrence,  of  Italian  parentage,  left  the  United 
States  five  years  ago  to  study  the  violin  and  viola  in  Italy.  During  that 
time  he  had  become  an  artist  in  his  chosen  profession,  and  applied  for 
permission  to  return  to  America,  to  live  with  his  parents,  and  to  give  to 
the  music  loving  people  of  his  own  land,  the  fruits  of  his  years  of  study. 
We  were  instrumental  in  assisting  him  to  return  and  are  looking  forward 
to  the  time  when  we  can  hear  him  perform  before  the  public. 

This  office  is  always  ready  and  willing  to  assist  in  all  cases  called  to  our 
attention,  but  we  are  particularly  interested  in  those  pertaining  to  the 
re-uniting  of  families.    They  are  too  numerous  to  mention  individually. 

All  with  whom  we  come  in  contact  realize  and  appreciate  the  services  of 
our  department.  The  co-operation  of  superintendents  of  schools  and 
Americanization  supervisors  is  gratefully  appreciated  and  this  co-opera- 
tion is  reciprocal.  Localities  now  receiving  our  services  for  the  first  time 
are  particularly  pleased  with  this  personal  service. 

New  Bedford  Office 

During  the  past  year  two  unusual  factors  entered  into  the  work  of  the 
New  Bedford  office. 

In  the  early  part  of  December  three  tire  fabric  firms  making  nationally 
known  tires  for  automobiles  began  an  Americanization  program  in  their 
New  Bedford  plants.  The  program,  we  are  told,  was  a  continuation  of  a 
program  that  has  been  instituted  in  all  plants  of  these  companies  through- 
out the  country.  This  program  consists  in  demanding  of  all  prospective 
employees,  citizenship,  or,  if  a  sufficient  number  of  citizens  are  not  avail- 
able, employment  preference  is  given  to  declarants,  or  those  well  disposed 
and  prepared  to  try  to  obtain  citizenship.  In  this  connection  classes  to 
teach  the  English  language  were  established  within  the  factory  walls  and 
teachers  were  assigned  by  the  New  Bedford  Americanization  Supervisor. 
Because  of  the  fact  that  these  manufacturers  were  able,  because  of  labor 
conditions,  to  use  a  highly  selective  system  in  selecting  their  employees, 
the  inauguration  of  this  effort  was  highly  successful.  The  amount  of 
work  that  our  office  was  called  on  to  do  in  this  connection  was  very  unu- 
sual. Considerable  comment  was  made  at  the  time  that  the  policy  of  these 
manufacturers  was  put  into  force,  some  congratulating  manufacturers  on 
the  initiative  they  had  shown  and  others  condemning  their  course  because 
of  the  fact  that  it  looked  like  "clubbing  aliens  into  citizenship."  Below 
are  listed  two  editorials  which  were  written  at  the  time. 
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Boston  Herald,  January  10,  1928 
Americanizing  New  Bedford 

"Two  big  fabric  plants  in  New  Bedford  have  adopted  a  policy  of  "no 
jobs  except  for  American  citizens."  These  plants,  with  others  of  the 
industrial  establishments  of  the  city  to  follow,  have  opened  offices  for 
taking  applications  for  work  when  the  mills  start  up  and  have  created 
a  sensation  by  requiring  evidence  of  citizenship,  or  of  having  taken  out 
at  least  the  first  papers  for  naturalization,  besides  demanding  a  poll-tax 
receipt  to  prove  local  residence. 

"This  is  an  unusual  move,  and  it  is  bound  to  obtain  wide  attention. 
It  has  produced  such  a  rush  in  the  several  bureaus  which  deal  with  such 
matters  at  New  Bedford  as  never  has  been  known  there.  It  will  be  said 
that  selfish  motives  inspire  this  course,  but  even  though  that  be  ad- 
mitted it  may  be  argued  that  the  thing  itself  is  good.  It  is  intended  to 
reduce  the  number  of  alien  employees,  persons  who  benefit  by  American 
institutions  and  accept  no  responsibility  for  the  preservation  and  im- 
provement of  those  institutions.  It  means  an  increase  in  attendance  at 
night  schools,  greater  interest  in  the  speaking  of  English,  increased 
appreciation  of  the  what  and  the  why  of  citizenship.  In  four  days  the 
local  office  of  the  bureau  of  immigration  has  done  a  larger  business  than 
in  any  30  days  heretofore.  The  plants  will  establish  noon-hour  classes 
at  the  mills,  and  avow  their  purpose  to  follow  up  those  who  take  out 
first  papers  to  insure  their  going  the  full  distance  and  becoming  citi- 
zens. It  will  be  interesting  to  notice  whether  the  great  textile  plants 
in  the  city  adopt  this  same  policy,  and  what  the  effect  may  be  on  the 
quality  of  citizenship  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  efficiency  of  the  work 
done  in  the  mills  on  the  other." 

Boston  Traveler,  January  11,  1928 
Giving  Jobs  to  Citizens  Only 

"Is  industry  beginning  to  put  the  screws  on  aliens  who  have  not  seen 
fit  to  become  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United  tates  ?    It  looks  that  way. 

"Word  comes  from  New  Bedford  that  local  tire  fabric  plants  of  two 
nationally  known  rubber  companies  are  refusing  to  employ  any  but  citi- 
zens or  persons  on  the  road  to  citizenship. 

"One  result  of  this  ruling  has  been  to  stimulate  the  demand  for  first 
naturalization  papers  and  for  attendance  at  evening  classes  in  Ameri- 
canization and  in  English.  About  a  thousand  applications  for  first  pa- 
pers have  been  filed,  and  the  rush  is  on. 

"What  the  ultimate  effects  of  this  industrial  policy  would  be,  were  it 
to  become  general,  is  by  no  means  clear.  Individual  plants  would  bene- 
fit to  some  extent  in  obtaining  a  more  permanent  class  of  workers,  bet- 
ter able  to  understand  instructions  given  to  them  in  English.  Along 
with  workers  of  this  type  would  be  many  whose  first  step  toward  citi- 
zenship was  taken  perfunctorily  and  had  no  real  significance  beyond 
that  of  trying  to  beat  the  company  rule. 

"For  the  community  at  large,  anything  that  savors  of  enforced  nat- 
uralization enlists  a  group  of  citizens  who  are  insincere  and  undesirable. 
Neither  would  it  be  well  for  a  community  to  let  part  of  its  population 
starve  for  want  of  employment,  when  the  only  fault  of  the  idle  was  their 
neglect  of  becoming  citizens. 

"The  movement  for  hiring  citizens  only  should  proceed  with  caution 
lest  it  defeat  its  own  ends." 

The  second  factor  that  entered  into  the  work  of  the  year  was  the  large 
textile  strike  that  enveloped  New  Bedford  in  the  early  part  of  April  and 
which  continued  until  October.  About  thirty  thousand  operatives  were 
affected  and  the  morale  of  the  workers  went  to  such  a  low  state  that  only 
in  unusual  cases  would  we  receive  applications  for  Naturalization.  Many 
people  left  the  city  during  this  time,  a  great  number  going  to  Canada. 
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and  for  these  we  were  called  on  to  make  Certificates  of  Identification  to 
facilitate  their  return.  After  the  strike  was  over  we  were  called  on  to 
write  for  wages  in  various  plants  situated  throughout  the  entire  eastern 
part  of  the  United  States. 

Not  directly  connected  with  the  strike  but  in  the  wake  of  it  came  an 
insidious  form  of  Communistic  teaching.  So  closely  were  the  two  issues 
interwoven  by  the  agitators  that  practically  nothing  could  be  done  until 
the  settlement  of  the  strike  to  combat  radical  teachings  that  had  been 
introduced.  A  very  fertile  field  was  found  for  these  teachings  among 
groups  of  the  segregated  alien  population.  It  is  not  so  much  the  older 
part  of  the  population  that  has  become  the  problem  in  this  work  as  it  is 
the  children.  During  the  strike  children  were  herded  together,  brought  to 
the  picket  lines,  and  taught  Communistic  doctrines  in  schools  which  were 
maintained  by  agitators.  During  the  past  two  months  the  Branch  Secre- 
tary has  been  in  conference  with  several  civic  leaders  of  New  Bedford, 
trying  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  offset  the  damage  that  has  been  done. 

The  total  figures  for  the  year  1928  are  considerably  larger  than  any 
figure  since  1921.  Most  of  our  work  has  been  naturalization.  We  have 
had  numerous  requests  for  abatement  of  Portuguese  military  tax.  We 
have  been  called  on  to  make  out  a  considerable  number  of  affidavits  for 
people  going  to  Canada  on  a  temporary  visit.  We  have  had  more  wage 
claims.  We  have  made  out  affidavits  for  aliens  intending  to  leave  the 
United  States  for  the  Cape  Verde  Islands;  affidavits  which  were  required 
by  the  United  States  Internal  Revenue  department  before  clearance  would 
be  given. 

During  the  past  year  the  Branch  Secretary  has  spoken  at  Kiwanis 
Clubs,  Granges,  Naturalization  Clubs,  Church  Societies  and  has  brought 
the  work  of  the  Division  to  a  great  many  people.  We  have  received  sev- 
eral letters  from  individuals  endorsing  the  work  of  the  Division,  one  of 
which  is  included. 

New  Bedford,  Mass.,  November  1st,  1928 

Mr.  James  J.  McGuinn,  Esquire, 

Branch  Secretary,  Department  of  Education 

Division  of  Immigration  and  Americanization, 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir: — 

Like  the  wanderer,  who,  for  a  moment,  looks  backward  over  the  long 
road  he  has  covered,  I  cannot  but  stop  awhile  to  appreciate  in  grateful  re- 
membrance the  great  help  and  service  your  esteemed  office  rendered  me 
in  the  spring  of  this  year. 

With  the  utmost  kindness,  you  gave  me  the  valued  support  of  your  office 
in  my  application,  as  non-immigrant,  for  a  Treaty  Vise,  under  section  3 
(6)  of  the  act  of  1924.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  I  owe  the  modi- 
fication of  my  vise  by  the  immigration  authorities  only  to  your  represen- 
tation of  my  case,  and  that  with  the  help  of  your  great  knowledge  and 
experience,  further  sojourn  in  this  wonderful  country  for  my  business 
needs  was  granted  to  me.  Please  accept  my  most  respectful  thanks.  I 
shall  endeavor  always  to  be  worthy  of  your  recommendation  by  conscien- 
tious and  good  conduct,  such  as  you  would  expect  of  the  best  citizen.  My 
family  joins  me  with  deep  gratitude  for  they  know  that  I  am  facing  the 
difficult  beginning .  of  business  career,  which,  without  your  sponsorship 
before  the  immigration  authorities,  might  have  remained  delayed  for  a 
long  time. 

Your  office,  conducted  by  you  with  the  utmost  diligence,  accuracy,  in- 
tegrity, and  conscientiousness  of  every  duty,  surely  meets  with  the  great- 
est appreciation  and  approval  of  all  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with 
American  laws  and  customs  and  need  advice  and  help.  I  hope  and  pray 
that  your  office  will  always  be  under  the  guidance  of  a  lucky  star  and  that 
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Divine  Providence  may  ever  protect  all  men  who  originate  and  carry  on 
such  well  conducted  sources  of  assistance  with  their  undivided  energies. 
Again,  please  accept  my  everlasting,  sincere  gratitude,  and  believe  me, 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

(signed)  HENRY  TSCHUDY 

Our  office  has  tried  to  centralize  in  this  office  all  services  performed  for 
aliens  in  this  territory.  We  feel  that  it  is  to  the  best  advantage  of  the 
service  to  have  all  actual  work  that  is  done  for  the  aliens  done  in  this  office 
whenever  practical.  Certain  organizations  and  individuals  have  attempted 
during  the  past  year  to  make  out  preliminary  forms  for  naturalization 
papers,  to  fill  out  official  forms,  and  do  other  work  that  is  directly  charged 
to  this  Division.  Several  difficulties  have  been  encountered  from  this 
practice:  (1)  Misinformation  is  very  often  given.  (2)  When  work  is  done 
outside,  no  record  is  had  at  our  office,  and  in  consequence  there  is  often 
duplication  of  work.  (3)  There  is  a  tendency  for  individuals  doing  this 
work  to  charge  large  rates  for  services  rendered.  We  feel  that  the  Divi- 
sion of  Immigration  and  Americanization  is  very  well  fitted  to  take  care 
of  all  work  charged  to  it  by  the  state,  and  that  any  effort  in  this  direction 
made  by  outside  organization,  except  that  of  acquainting  aliens  with  the 
location  and  the  functions  of  our  office,  is  effort  misspent.  We  have  main- 
tained contacts  with  all  the  cities  and  towns  in  our  district.  During  the 
coming  year  we  feel  that  we  shall  be  able  to  render  the  same  help  that 
we  have  rendered  since  the  institution  of  this  office. 

Springfield  Office 

During  the  year  ending  November  30,  1928,  four  thousand  four  hun- 
dred people  in  the  Springfield  district  applied  for  assistance.  As  usual 
these  cases  came  to  us  from  all  parts  of  the  district  and  forty-one  nation- 
alities were  represented.  The  problems  involved  in  the  cases  which  we 
received  this  year  did  not  vary  greatly  from  those  presented  to  us  in  1927, 
although  the  number  of  people  whom  we  served  was  slightly  larger  than 
last  year. 

The  removal  of  Worcester  County  from  the  district  left  more  time  for 
an  extension  of  the  work  in  places  where  large  numbers  of  foreign-born 
reside  and  in  September  a  regular  program  was  begun  in  the  counties  of 
Franklin,  Berkshire,  and  Hampshire  in  order  that  the  work  might  be 
carried  out  in  an  orderly  way  and  so  that  these  counties  might  have  as 
many  of  the  advantages  of  branch  office  cities  as  possible.  Regular  office 
hours  were  established  in  the  county  seats.  In  each  county  we  have  re- 
ceived the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  various  industries,  the  Chambers 
of  Commerce  and  prominent  citizens  generally,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  this  enlargement  of  our  service  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State  will  be  successful. 

In  Greenfield  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  placed  its  headquarters  at 
our  disposal  and  the  first  Monday  of  every  month  is  now  fairly  well  estab- 
lished in  Franklin  County  as  Division  of  Immigration  and  Americaniza- 
tion day.  We  have  the  use.  of  the  Chamber's  offices  until  9  o'clock  in  the 
evening. 

On  the  first  Tuesday  of  the  month  we  have  the  use  of  the  Continuation 
School  office  in  the  Municipal  Building  in  Pittsfield  until  9  p.  m.,  and  we 
are  receiving  valuable  help  from  all  the  agencies  interested  in  the  assimi- 
lation of  the  foreign-born.  Employers  of  aliens,  the  American  Legion 
and  the  Americanization  Division  of  the  School  Department,  the  Red 
Cross  and  others  who  have  sought  our  co-operation  in  the  past  are  very 
much  pleased  with  the  new  plan  for  handling  cases  in  Berkshire  County. 
In  addition  to  this  regular  day  in  Pittsfield,  one  day  and  evening  every 
second  month  are  spent  in  Adams  for  the  people  of  that  section  of  the 
county. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Northampton  invited  us  to  make  use  of 
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its  headquarters  as  an  office  for  special  service  one  day  and  evening  each 
month  and  are  co-operating  with  us  to  make  the  arrangement  as  valuable 
as  possible  to  Hampshire  County. 

In  Holyoke  we  continue  to  have  special  hours  until  9  p.  m.  every  Thurs- 
day, using  space  which  has  been  granted  to  us  gladly  for  several  years 
past  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Special  visits  were  made  to  towns  throughout  the  district  during  the 
year  and  when  it  was  possible,  the  people  in  each  of  the  localities  visited 
were  notified  through  the  press,  the  churches  and  schools  and  usually  a 
good  response  to  our  notices  was  received. 

Citizenship 

During  the  past  year  this  office  has  made  a  special  effort  to  interest  the 
foreign-born  women  in  taking  advantage  of  the  facilities  of  the  Division. 
Greater  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the  importance  of  the  citizenship 
of  women.  Records  of  the  various  courts  and  correctional  institutions 
show  that  to  a  very  large  extent  and  especially  in  juvenile  delinquency, 
the  people  who  are  offenders  against  our  laws  are  American-born  children 
of  foreign-born  parents.  They  are  not  as  is  too  often  assumed  aliens. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  this  condition  is  found  in  the  loss  of 
parental  control  at  an  early  age  because  the  parents,  and  especially  the 
mothers,  have  not  progressed  in  American  ways  in  step  with  their  fami- 
lies. It  has  seemed  to  us  that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  change  this  con- 
dition would  be  in  interesting  the  women  in  securing  a  better  knowledge 
of  English  and  in  civic  and  community  activities;  in  seeking  to  stimulate 
a  pride  in  their  progress  and  ultimately  helping  them  to  acquire  citizen- 
ship. 

Through  this  office  Second  Paper  applications  were  completed  for  930 
people  and  of  those  277  were  women ;  738  First  Paper  applications  were 
completed  and  276  were  prepared  for  women. 

At  our  suggestion  receptions  to  new  citizens  were  held  in  several  com- 
munities last  June  by  representative  civic  and  service  clubs.  The  facili- 
ties for  naturalization  are  usually  so  inadequate,  and  most  of  the  courts 
are  so  over-crowded  that  it  is  not  possible  to  preserve  in  the  proceedings 
an  inspiring  dignity  and  solemnity.  For  this  reason  we  believe  that  a 
welcome  to  the  newly  naturalized,  participated  in  by  citizens  of  note  in 
the  various  communities,  cannot  fail  to  impress  on  these  people  the  im- 
portance of  their  citizenship  and  the  pride  which  they  must  feel  in  their 
changed  status  will  encourage  them  to  assume  all  of  the  responsibilities 
of  a  citizen,  and  not  merely  to  enjoy  the  privileges. 

Immigration 

Another  important  side  of  the  problem  of  assimilation  is  that  which 
affects  separated  families.  In  1928  we  were  able  to  reunite  sixty-eight 
families  after  citizenship  had  been  conferred  on  the  husbands  and  fathers. 
This  too  makes  for  a  better  situation  because  it  is  very  noticeable  that 
the  responsibility  and  pride  which  these  men  have  in  their  families  make 
them  more  responsive  to  American  ideals. 

The  usual  numbers  of  inquiries  in  other  immigration  matters  were  re- 
ceived, including  many  new  cases  which  arose  through  the  amendment  to 
the  Immigration  Act. 

This  office  is  very  much  pleased  with  the  helpful  interest,  the  co-opera- 
tion and  the  lively  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  Division  which  we  have 
received  throughout  the  district. 
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Summary  of  Applications  for  Service  from  December  1,  1927, 

to  December  1,  1928 


Fall 

Law- 

New 

Spring- 

Boston 

River 

rence 

Bedford 

field 

Total 

Bank           .... 

33 

2 

1 

5 

6 

47 

Citizenship 

7,498 

2,362 

2,071 

4,752 

2,703 

19,386 

Compensation  for  Injury 

96 

35 

10 

25 

42 

208 

Emigration 

884 

687 

348 

604 

569 

3,092 

Employment 

61 

10 

22 

9 

23 

125 

Financial  Aid 

30 

3 

1 

3 

9 

46 

Immigration 

1,940 

479 

311 

267 

790 

3,787 

Interpretation     . 

49 

0 

0 

12 

3 

64 

Misc.  Complaint 

136 

59 

16 

67 

38 

316 

Misc.  Information 

307 

152 

87 

177 

132 

855 

Notarial  Service 

94 

145 

18 

290 

73 

620 

Search  for  Lost  Persons 

10 

4 

8 

2 

5 

29 

Translations 

97 

0 

0 

4 

7 

108 

Total 

11,235 

3,938 

2,893 

6,217 

4,400 

28,683 

Racial  Classifications  from  December  1,  1927  to  December  1,  1928 


Canadian  . 

Portuguese 

Italian 

Polish 

Irish 

English 

American  . 

Hebrew 

Greek 

Armenian 

Scotch 

Syrian    _     . 

Lithuanian 

Swedish      . 

German 

Russian 

West  Indian 

French 

Albanian    . 

Finnish 

Belgian 

South  American 

Norwegian 

Austrian    . 

Spanish 

Rumanian 

Swiss 

Czecho-Slovak 

Lettish 

Hungarian 

Dutch 

Danish 

Negro 

Turkish      . 

Australian 

Egyptian 

Ukranian 

Welsh 

Yugo  Slav 

Cuban 

Bohemian 

Esthonian 

East  Indian 

African 

Bulgarian 

Indian 

Arabian 

Assyrian    . 

Central  American 

Chinese 

Filipino 

Japanese    . 

Total 


Boston 


Fall 
River 


2,113 

66 

2,191 

923 

1,645 

369 

376 

650 

285 

449 

291 

111 

255 

273 

99 

154 

150 

90 

108 

39 

8 

10 

42 

20 

6 

16 

11 

9 

22 

12 

17 

11 

19 

1 

1 

3 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

11,235 


Law- 


1,156 

642 

1,278 

32 

217 

434 

308 

153 

130 

213 

251 

294 

178 

147 

67 

89 

61 

162 

0 

265 

45 

62 

139 

177 

1 

70 

2 

15 

7 

38 

34 

25 

12 

0 

18 

17 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

35 

9 

1 

2 

3 

2 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

3 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

New 
Bedford 


3,938 


2,893 


1,060 

2,981 

126 

523 

120 

661 

156 

62 

151 

3 

45 

54 

20 

21 

20 

28 

24 

24 

23 

1 

5 

36 

8 

11 

5 

4 

3 

6 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

10 

7 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3 

4 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

6,217 


Spring- 
field 


Total 


596 

41 

876 

719 

375 

169 

281 

196 

240 

96 

174 

68 

72 

99 

192 

13 

0 

13 

20 

21 

13 

4 

2 

18 

30 

12 

9 

13 

1 

13 

0 

3 

0 

2 

4 

5 

5 

1 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4,400 


5,567 

4,398 

3,844 

2,626 

2,483 

1,744 

1,140 

1,064 

899 

813 

617 

549 

418 

410 

356 

254 

186 

162 

148 

66 

61 

60 

57 

51 

42 

36 

30 

29 

25 

25 

22 

20 

19 

19 

13 

8 

9 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 


28,683 


